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Passing Awap. 


TuereE are crises in every life—starting points from which commen- 
ces a new stage of existence—moments when every man, who reflects 
at all between the cradle and the grave, pauses to consider his position, 
tocall up the past before him, to gaze thoughtfully, anxiously, almost 
agonizingly into the future. It is well to do so. The wise man will 
always counsel with his own heart before he acts. And although no 
undue thought of the morrow is to be commended, there should ever be 
such an unity of purpose and consistency of action as shall symmetri- 
cally link to-day with yesterday and to-morrow. 

To the student there is perhaps no more interesting moment than 
that which closes his College life. Hitherto his work has been selected 
forhim. For the wisdom of that selection he has not been responsible. 
Committing himself to the guidance of his instructors, he has passed 
away his youth burdened with few cares, and those, however great they 
may have seemed in their day, as he looks back upon them in the past, 
appear but trifling. But now he must choose for himself what he will 
do and how he will do it. He knows the importance of the choice—of 
the first step in practical life; sometimes he overestimates its impor- 
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tance, forgetting that the disposition to be useful will show itself in 
almost any employment, and that ability need not wait long, in such 
an age as ours, for a field of action. 

It is not however the future alone which makes him thoughtful. The 
past, ever refusing to die, but living with a life as eternal as that of the 
soul itself, comes up before him for consideration. The moment so long 
and so anxiously desired, when he could enter upon actual life, has ar- 
rived. And yet with a fond lingering look towards the days that are 
gone, he now hesitates to go forward. It is natural that he should do 
so. It is characteristic of human nature, that man cannot without re- 
gret part from scenes which he krows he shall never witness again, 
even though more pleasant scenes may lie directly before him. But the 
student half suspects, and with good reason too, that no scenes await 
him in the future more pleasant than those he has almost unconsciously 
experienced while passing through College. We would not however 
mourn when pleasures are present to us because they will fade, nor 
when they are gone would we mourn because they have faded, but on 
the contrary we would enjoy them while they last and then again in the 
retrospect. Hence we do not call up the past to weep over it. No! 
the recollections are too pleasant. Already the sorrows and trials are 
fading away and only the bright scenes of our College life remain. 
How often and how vividly will these scenes re-create themselves in 
future years, as we “brush away the dust from memory,” and live over 
again the days of 57! 

The Senior Class will soon be passing away. Already its Orator and 
Poet have been chosen to bid farewell in our name to our fellow stu- 
dents and to Alma Mater. Without intentionally trespassing upon their 
province, it may perhaps be well here to inquire what record the class 
is leaving behind it. 

There is a reciprocal influence exerted between a student and his 
class. Each class has a distinctive character of its own, to the forma- 
tion of which every member contributes; and on the other hand the 
character of almost every individual is modified by the character of his 
class. If the latter as a body is indifferent to the progress it makes, 
even the best men will almost invariably find themselves satisfied with 
a lower standard of attainments than if the intellectual atmosphere 
around them were a little more bracing. It is then no small advantage 
to go through College in a good class. To the individual, however 
low may have been his relative position in such a class, it should yet be 
a matter of congratulation, that he has been placed in circumstances 
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calculated to develop all that was in him, and to make him satisfied 
only with the highest attainments. In this respect we think that with- 
out any self-conceit or vanity, the members of ’57*have great occasion 
to deem themselves fortunate. We institute no invidious comparisons 
with other classes. Perhaps they are as good or even better than ours. 
If so their members are fortunate indeed. But for ourselves we are 
satisfied to have been a member of 57. As we look back over the past 
we cannot but feel that the class has been characterized by an earnest 
spirit of improvement, a disposition to make the most of the time and 
the opportunities afforded it here,—a spirit of magnanimity and kind- 
ness towards others—by a freedom from a narrow-minded distinctive 
class feeling—by an independent spirit, and at the same time by entire 
courtesy towards its instructors. It has done something, we trust, to 
elevate, if not the standard of scholarship, at least the standard of manli- 
ness here in College. 

It has been said that the class has a large share of intellectual ability, 
but is very deficient in soul. I readily grant that there have been few 
friendships formed among us like that of Damon and Pythias. But 
such a friendship as theirs, beautiful as it is in history, and lovely as it is 
in itself, is yet apt to be somewhat exclusive in its nature. All the foun- 
tains of affection are poured out upon a single object. The heart may 
adopt fully as its own, the language of the German Student to his 
beloved : 


“Thee loved I ever, still love I thee 
And thee will I love in eternity,” 


and we may admire, as we undoubtedly must, such an entire devotion of 
two hearts to each other. Certainly if there is anything which renders 
life attractive, it is the Paradise which is opened to the soul through the 
affections. To love and to be loved is the richest blessing which the world 
can bestow. It is the nearest approximation to the peace of God. For 
He is Love, and there is something kindred in the love of all pure be- 
ings, however much it may differ in degree. But we are not simply 
creatures of the affections. We do not come to College merely or 
mainly for the cultivation of sentiment, or to deepen those natural feel- 
ings which all possess to some extent, and in which most have received 
a large and rich culture at home. Indeed, it seems to us that we need 
not here so much to deepen the affections, as, if we may so speak, to 
enlarge the heart—to make our sympathies more universal, that as edu- 
cated men, we may go out into the world not to influence one heart 
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alone by the power of affection, but by the force of a general sympathy, 
of an all-pervading love for man as man, to take hold of large classes of 
men, and bind them to the service of the Right. Such a power is to be 
gained only by communion with others. Many hearts must be studied, 
and from them all, we shall learn what human nature is, far more accu- 
rately than from works of Mental Philosophy, and at the same time gain 
what to the man in practical life is invaluable—the ability to read 
character. 

We would not be understood as assenting to the charge that the mem- 
bers of ’57 are wanting in affection for each other. A hearty mutual 
respect is one of the first elements of genuine friendship, and that the 
members of ’57 have ever possessed. Our conflicts with each other have 
only heightened this respect, while the daily intercourse in our common 
pursuits has served to reveal much in the hearts of all our classmates 
to love and to admire. As the season comes for us to part, like chil- 
dren gathered for the last time at the “Old Homestead,” our hearts 
warm towards each other. Imagination goes forward, to the time when 
one and another ef our number will pass away from earth—and still on 
through the toil and conflict of life, marking here and there a grave by 
the dusty wayside, till at last, when years are gone, a little band with 
whitened locks shall gather here at Alma Mater, in memory of ’57. 
Who of us will compose that little band? Whoever they may be, may 
their recollections of ’57 be as pleasant then, as ours are now. 

c. XN. 
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The Art of Sleeping Over. 


“Then after a little further traveling, I fell upon a pretty petty village— 
truly I have forgot the name of it,—where I was yet merrier than ever, and 
got some certain money to live by. Can you tell how? By sleeping. For 
there they hire men by the day to sleep, and they get by it sixpence a day, 
but they that can snore hard get at least ninepence.”—Rabelair, Book II, 
Chap. XXII. 


I am a man given to much sleep. It is one of my weaknesses; and 
has been from my youth up. But I have never been allowed to indulge 
in that occupation to my full capacity. I have been, during all my life, 
the victim of a series of persecutions the most remorseless, and of out- 
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rages the most dastardly, that ever were inflicted upon a human being. 
I have been deprived of sleep in very many ways, some peculiarly aggra- 
vating. Ushall not attempt to sketch them all, but confine myself to 
a description of four of the most torturing ways of waking a person, and 
close with a few remarks upon the art of avoiding them all. 
The four modes of awaking, from which I have suffered most, are 
performed : 
I. By water power ; 
II. By woman power ; 
III. By cat power; 
IV. By bell power. 


My early years are full of reminiscences of the application of the first 
power. Did I oversleep myself, and had the breakfast hour found me 
all unconscious and oblivious in the land of dreams, some cruel brother 
would be dispatched with a dipper of water to awaken me. A younger 
brother bound on such an errand is not apt to be over-merciful, and 
especially when the parental arm would be stretched forth to rescue him 
from that punishment he might otherwise receive. So doubly rejoicing 
in the consciousness of being able to do mischief, and being secure from 
punishment, my brother would approach my bedside, and—swash !— 
would come the water on my devoted head. 

I have heard that they start up sailors in the same manner, by dash- 
ing upon them a bucket of salt water, when they do not rise from their 
berths immediately. If so, I pity the poor mariner more than ever. 

Leaving the paternal roof to wield the ferule of the country peda- 
gogue, I underwent a trial of the second power, which I have denominated 
woman power. It was my ill-fortune to be quartered in a family where 
the course of married love ran decidedly not smooth. My room adjoin- 
ed that of the heads of the family, and, just as my morning nap was 
commencing, some such conversation as this would ensue: 

Mrs. Jones.—Mr. Jones! Mr. Jones! it’s time to get up. 

Mr. Jones.—Ugh! 

Mrs. Jones—(in a louder key.)—I tell you to eur vp. 

Mr. Jones—Get up yourself! 

Mrs. Jones.—If you don’t get up, I'll lay here all day ; then who'll get 
the schoolmaster’s breakfast? You're a pretty man, arn’t you, to make 
your poor weak wife get up and build the fire, while you lay snoozing 
abed 

I always knew how it would end, for Mrs, Jones wore the badge of 
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authority. But 1 pitied her husband, the poor henpecked man ; and, if 
I may be allowed a little digression, I will state the fact, that there is 
no other such pitable object as a husband who is not master over his 
own household. He has a weak, watery look; his legs are thin; his 
voice soft and submissive; and he wears universally a deprecatory 
look, like that of a newly-whipped spaniel. But to return. By the time 
Mr. Jones was fairly roused up, my morning desire to sleep had vanished. 
And dissatisfied with the world in general, and Mrs. Jones in partic- 
ular, I descended to breakfast in no enviable state of mind; and all the 
extra floggings I gave to my scholars are traceable directly to this 
source. 

The third, or cat power, I presume every one is familiar with. I need 
not describe it. But I will mention one place which is peculiarly distin- 
guished for the number of its cats, and the shrillness of their intonations, 
I refer to the city of Bath, in the State of Maine, Down East. I stayed 
in a hotel there one night, and in the morning I found I had thrown 
at the cats five pairs of old boots, three pairs of shoes, a clothes brush, 
hair brush, poker and tongs, with various other articles too numerous to 
mention. I know not the cause of the aforesaid peculiarity of the Bath 
cats; but I suppose it is the climate, and most of all, the east wind, 
which whistles around in a most fearful manner. In fact, I was told 
that a great part of the caterwauling was nothing but the howling of the 
wind, and I was charged a good sound price for my midnight sport. 

I now come to my last vexation, that of being roused by bell power; 
and I appeal to you, my fellow-sufferers, if it is not well nigh intolerable. 
And to those who are far removed from college,—our fathers and mothers, 
—we would also appeal, and ask, is this right? Is it exercising even the 
common duties of humanity, to clang a bell in the ear of dreaming 
youth, disturbing those delicious hours of morning slumber? Think of 
your children ruthlessly torn from their beds by the moral power of the 
marking system, think of them as half-dressed and unkempt wretches 
hurrying to their morning devotions like shivering somnambulists ! 

I make these appeals not for my own sake, but for those who shall come 
after me, and who may not have learned that Art of Sleeping Over which 
I now proceed to communicate. I will here say that this art is pecu- 
liarly applicable to waking by bell power, as that is the only chronic 
form of the complaint, unless indeed you get a scolding wife, and are 
waked by woman power, in which case the remedy is very simple— 
don’t marry, or if you are married, abscond. 
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To sleep over, the following rules must be observed :— 

“1, You must eat an oyster supper the night before, with hot whiskey 
punch for drink. 

“9, You must on no account go to bed before 12 o’clock M., or 1 
o'clock A. M. 

“3. You must have a hard metaphysical or mathematical morning 
recitation, and you must be seated in a place where you cannot ‘skin. 

“4, You must resolve to get up at 5 o’elock, and learn your lesson.” 

If these rules are carefully followed, and closely observed, I have no 
doubt but that you will succeed in sleeping over almost every morning of , 
the week. ‘rue, your marks will increase in a manner perfectly astound- 
ing, and you will probably be advised of the fact by your division officer. 
In order, however, to save these marks, and at the same time tell the 
exact truth, I submit the following form of excuse, which you will find 
of the greatest use :— 


“Yate, March 19, 1857. 
“ Proressor 

“On the morning of the 15th inst., I was afflicted with a severe headache, 
and was absent from morning prayers and recitation. During the whole time 
of my absence from college duties, I did not walk abroad. I would, therefore, 
ask to be excused for the above absence. 


“Very respectfully, 


“ ” 


I flatter myself that the above will pass muster with your division 
officer, and that your marks will be taken off. Of course you can sub- 
stitute other complaints, instead of a severe headache. I would suggest 
Toothache, Bad Cold, Sore Throat, Lumbago, Vertigo, Earache, Sore 
Eyes, 

If you can get up a reputation for being a weakly person, one who is 
obliged to be very careful of his health, this will also add greatiy to your 
facilities for sleeping over. Take pains to have it understood that you 
are afflicted with a sort of general debility, and that your whole system 
lacks tone and energy. By following these directions, I have no doubt 
but that you will, with impunity, indulge in slumber while others less 
happy than you are hurrying on their rapid way to prayers. If you suc- 
ceed I envy your lot, for there is nothing which makes one happier than 
the consciousness that he is enjoying privileges denied to others. You 
can know how sweet it is hearing the bell, 


“ With half-shut eyes, ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream.” 
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If you chance to come out of college with only a half education, what 
does it matter? Let us “steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm.” Let 
us take comfort now; for the past is gone, and the future may not be 

ours. With which advice, I subscribe myself, 

ALpopiraM, THE SeventH or Epuesvs. 


Schoolmasters. 


As class after class stand upon the threshold of College life, and 
tremblingly gaze at the hopes and longings, the joys and conflicts which 
lie before, not a few always discover first in their path,—a school-house. 
It seems as if some of us, at least, were hardly ready yet to give up being 
school-boys, and laughing at schoolmasters, and ourselves assume the 
birch and desk. But however this may be, it is ungestionable that who- 
ever draws a probable picture of the Senior Class a year hence, must 
represent many teachers of Village Academies, the unceasing objects of 
thought to susceptible damsels, and tea-drinking old ladies ;—many 
“ Assistants,” that excellent class who are expected to be ubiquitous in 
case of disturbance, and to be as much more indignant at moral delin- 
quency than the Principal, as their salaries are smaller;—many Princi- 
pals of public schools, who have concluded that no one was ever vexed 
by so large a proportion of unwashed, mop headed boys as themselves. 

All sorts of fellows expect to teach,—from all sorts of motives. It 
would certainly be not a little amusing to look into their different school- 
rooms, and contemplate the various styles of pedagogism. Some, we 
foresee, will train up their unhappy pupils after the straightest sort. 
others (if the future can be predicted from the present) will suspend the 
regular exercises at any time for the perpetration of a good joke, and be 
decidedly easy on the paradigm of an irregular verb, or the solution of 
an Algebraic problem, There will be some marvelous accessions of 
dignity, and some increase of real manliness. 

We know, be it said, that there are those among us who have already 
had experience in cultivating the youthful scion, and before whom it be- 
comes us to speak with modesty. 

Few collegians enter upon teaching as a permanent occupation. But 
is not this fact often perverted? It is not our wisdom or happiness to 
consider teaching a mere bore,—nothing but a stepping-stone to future 

life. We have no right to regard it only as a money-making operation. 
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It affords too great opportunities for influencing others, and for self- 
improvement, to justify us in thus despising it. The only true course is 
to be cheerful and hearty in it, and aim at the highest excellence in it 
attainable in so short a time. It is impossible to perform any duty, or 
pursue any good object, in an unworthy and half-hearted way, without 
experiencing a depressing effect in every other undertaking ;—while on 
the contrary real excellence in anything attempted, will aid to it in every- 
thing else. He who, while he pretends to teach, gains success in teach- 
ing, is gaining also a reliance upon his own powers, and a habit of doing 
well, which will so far tend to his success as a lawyer or a preacher. 

The advantages of a short time spent in teaching are by some greatly 
exaggerated, and by others entirely doubted. It is true that in every 
active employment we shall have abundant opportunity to study human 
nature; but the schoolmaster whose eyes are open sees it fresh, undis- 
guised, displayed in many amusing and entertaining ways, ways less self- 
ish and disheartening than those he would find among men. His faith 
in, and love for, the beautiful and generous part of human nature ought 
to be strengthened. 

The benefit to a teacher from a review of primary studies is often 
harped upon. If he does not chance to teach all these studies of his 
childhood, yet the ignorance he will probably find in himself of those 
which he does teach, will be a strong stimulus to re-examine the rest. 
And the lack of familiarity with the common branches of knowledge 
which often exists among educated men is not only disgraceful in itself, 
but must diminish their respect and influence with those who have received 
only a common school training. Mistakes are made in Orthography and 
Geography by College graduates, which a ready school-boy would cor- 
rect with incredulity at the honesty of the blunder. 

Equally trite is the argument that teaching gives a man clearness of 
ideas himself. Perhaps this might be illustrated by reference to a Col- 
lege recitation, where some fellows have more to say of the lesson after 
being called on to recite, than they had known before. An honest man 
who undertakes to teach, will necessarily be led to substitute for much 
cloudy and useless knowledge which he supposed he possessed before, 
clear arrangement and precise facts. These advantages are mostly con- 
ditioned on teaching with a true, hearty spirit; while he who regards it 
only as a dire necessity, must suffer by it in his own health and spirits, 
besides wronging his pupils. 

What are the qualities of a good Schoolmaster ? 

There is Patience, that trait so ceaselessly eulogized, that one would 
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suppose a teacher must make Job his great exemplar and ideal of per- 
fection. He must never sling his book across the room because none 
of the class can give a single one of the “ Exceptions in Declension,”— 
must rock his chair no faster as he corrects the same pupil the twenti- 
eth time for the same mistranslation.—must never excuse any lazy fellow 
from composition because it costs ten times the effort to ding it out of 
him, which it would to write it. He who remembers his own life truly, 
will be greatly aided to patience in the training of others. And it will 
be a great lesson to him, to learn how patience can evolve beauty ard 
strength out of chacs and weakness. 

An indispensable quality of a true teacher is a sympathizing spirit,— 
a hearty interest in his scholars,—an entering into all their right feel- 
ings, hopes and plans, and using these as instruments of good, instead 
of trying to annihilate them. Often children come to consider study 
and pleasure as diametrically opposed, and to suppose right conduct a 
hard thing, which can only be enforced by painful motives. The teach- 
er, too, thus makes teachirg a drudgery to himself, and fails to discover 
the most interesting, attractive, original characteristics of his pupils, or 
to gain the living power by which he might really guide and improve 
them. And into this error he will fall unless he firmly resolves never to 
sink the man in the teacher. Why should a teacher make his pupils 
feel that the kindly, cheerful, sympathizing qualities which they know 
in him elsewhere, are all laid aside in the school-room? If he is such a 
man as his Maker intended him to be, he will gain nothing by assuming 
anywhere a different character. Half the benefit of the system of in- 
struction by the living teacher, is that his enthusiasm, his admirable 
qualities, may be communicated to his pupils. 

He needs correct insight into cLaracter. It will not do to apply one 
Procrustean system to all. He must know who will be benefited by a 
long reproof, and to whom a single word is sufficient. He must be able 
to distinguish between the pupil to whom general directions are sufli- 
cient, and the one who needs encouragement at every step: must under- 
stand the impudent forwardness which should be hindered, and the diffi- 
dent backwardness which should be encouraged to break itschains. Of 
course teachers differ in readiness of perception of character; but no 
one need be ashamed, if he finds himself in error, to alter his method 
of treating a pupil. There is one not uncommon, but very dangerous 
contingency in the experience of young schoolmasters, arising from the 
existence of a race of beings called pretty girls. Should our teacher 
discover among his scholars any of these, he may find it necessary (con: 
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trary to the usual rule) to restrain a tendency to constant meditation 
upon their characters, and devote a little more time than common to 
the study of his own heart. 

A teacher needs a thoroughness of knowledge, which will. give him 
proper self-confidence. Scholars have a right to expect from him not 
opinions, but certainties. They can have but little respect for the learn- 
ing of a master who must rub his head for half an hour before answering 
a simple question, or must refer to books in every case of difficulty. If 
the teacher is accurate and thorough, the pupils will accept it as a proof 
that he estimates highly the value of the information: and their stand- 
ard of perfection will seldom be higher than his. 

Of course a strict adherence to the spirit of its rules is essential to a 
good school, and equally essential is it that the teacher be careful that 
his rules are right, and not afraid to abolish one which he is ashamed to 
enforce. The school must be entirely under is control, not under that 
of parents, or of overgrown boys, who will make him long that he had 
taken Langdonics, and subscribed to a new Gymnasium. But his un- 
tiring aim should be to render, not rules, but the spirit of love, and of 
interest in study, the controlling power. Let him appeal in the greatest 
possible degree to their intelligence and moral sense, even if they seem 
to possess but little of either. Some teachersmust have much to account 
for in the way of carelessly accustoming, if not encouraging, their scholars 
to act from low, mean motives. A teacher will be greatly aided in the 
task of which we have just spoken, by taking care to make his own ap- 
proval valued. Who of us is not conscious of having received whole- 
some stimulus to diligence in study, from a high regard to the good 
opinion of the man to whom we were to recite? 

A great advantage is gained by connecting the studies as far as pos- 
sible with practical, every day matters, Every one knows how delighted, 
and often astonished, children are to see some application at home of 
what they have learned at school. The teacher can inform his pupils 
how some rule enunciated in the recitation is applied to the mercantile 
business which they see going on around them, how some principle, or 
some place, are illustrated by or associated with, passing events narrated 
in the daily papers. He should encourage an inquisitive spirit, answer- 
ing questions kindly and cheerfully, not as if it were a tedious necessity. 

Above all, no teacher has any true conception of his position who does 
not take a deep, earnest view of the greatness of the power he wields, 
and the influence his pupils may exert hereafter. How many a man 
enters upon teaching as upon a mechanical trade, and considers the 
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business finished when the cash accounts are squared! He is solemnly 
bound to realize, that he may give right direction to much talent which is 
destined at all events to be exerted, and may awaken much whose exist- 
ence an uninterested eye would never suspect. 

We dismiss the schoolmaster with a word as to his social life. If he 
is subjected to the outrage of “boarding round,” he will need a cata- 
logue of virtues which may be found in the index of Whewell. He 


must excite no more false hopes, and break no more hearts than is un- 


avoidable,—must not take pains to suggest the fact that he comes from 
one of the first colleges in the land,—arrogate no superiority to com- 
mon school rivals, nor feel jealous if in any of the ways of the world they 
show greater knowledge than himself. We shall probably find that it 
involves after all more than we ever used to think, to be “The School- 


master.” H. 8. H. 


“Our Foreign Correspondence.” 


Roven, March 7, 1857. 

Dear Maca,—Looking over the scheme of study for the senior year at 
Yale, and remembering that this period is the summa «Tas of college 
life, we may conclude that variety is advantageous. This shall be my 
warrant for omitting any further notice of Scotland, and devoting this 
letter mostly to the country of our canal and railroad makers. Awak- 
ing one bright August morning in the port of Belfast, we engaged, as 
interpreter, a native, speaking pure Irish, and as an introduction to the 
comical impudence of his countrymen, were coolly asked, “ What’s that 
for ?” when we paid him twice what the rogue had earned. Part of his 
service had been the engaging of a “ jaunting car,” to carry our persons 
and property to the railway, and the conveyance was so unique, and so 
generally met with, that it deserves a brief description. An Irish writer 
defines it as “a two-wheeled omnibus, with the wheels inside,” and is 
quite correct. The seats front sideways, extending over the low loco- 
motive apparatus, with backs running longitudinally through the body 
of the vehicle, at whose anterior extremity is an elevated perch for the 
driver, while rests for the feet of the passengers run parallel to the seats, 
with no surrounding protection for pretty ankles. When such a con- 
trivance is toted along by a spirited Irish pony, female habiliments stream 
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behind much as the stars and stripes do when carried by “The Ameri- 
can Eagle on horseback.” Part of the ride to Port Rush, the station for 
the Giant’s Causeway, was painfully absorbed in hearing accounts of the 
last famine from an eye witness. When we learn of one death, we are 
startled ; according to my informant three million people died of star- 
vation and the attendant diseases! Noble efforts were made to relieve 
the distress, and in many places the poor-rates exceeded the incomes of 
the landed proprietors, and ruined them. What a lesson upon the folly 
of depending almost entirely on one plant for the supply of food! Leav- 
ing the railroad, another jaunting car whirled us along the sea-shore, while 
we, fresh from the Scotch Highlands, could not but feel that no scenery, 
however fine, surpassed or even equaled that of which the solemn ocean 
was the chief feature. All along the coast, the restless waves had gnawed 
away the opposing limestone, and made here far-reaching caves, and 
there arches, some as regular as those formed by more disciplined 
builders. 

The ruins of Dunluce Castle, seen on the way, gave a grand idea of 
an Irish chieftain’s magnificence ;—it was burned by the too great fires 
kindled to prepare a marriage feast. Hymen’s torch was illustrated with 
more truth than poetry. At the Causeway, a King (John) wanted a 
“ crown,” ($1.25,) and therefore engaged to be a guide for the Causeway. 
First he took us to the caverns in a boat with four stout rowers, so many 
being necessary to keep the boat from being dashed against the rocks 
by the breakers. The water in the caverns was deliciously clear, and of 
a beautiful green hue, and the murmurs of the softly breaking waves 
charmed like Siren voices. The echo in one was particularly fine, and 
one of the boatmen “ happened ” to remember that another had a “ small 
cannon,” which he would fire off if we would pay, not for the shot, but 
for the “powder,” which being agreed to, an antiquated horse pistol 
was produced, and awoke sleeping thunders. By the by, on settling, 
we found that powder was dear in those parts. Then we went to the 
Giant’s Amphitheatre, (winning a race with another boat on the way, 
by holding out some “ spirited” excitements to our crew,) and after- 
wards to his organ. The first is quite regular in the curve of its perpen- 
dicular columns, and in the last they are very like in shape and position 
to the pipes of an organ. The Causeway proper disappointed me at first. 
Instead of high pillars, the greatest elevation is not more than twenty 
feet above the level of the sea, and one has to walk over them, notice 
the mathematical exactness of the joining of the separate pieces, and 
the perfect shape of many pentagons, hexagons, octagons, &c., before 
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he fully realizes how wonderful it really is. The question constantly 
suggests itself, ‘* What caused this?” Niagara you can understand—it 
is a fall in the outlet of large lakes; Mont Blanc is a pimple on the 
earth’s face, but who can tell how these mathematical blocks were formed 
and united. Happy they who believe this was a Giant’s work, or rather 
those who have the reverential unquestioning disposition of an old guide, 
who, to one jesting about the giant’s maker, said, lifting his hat, “It was 
one greater than a giant—it wasGod, sir.” One fact, which complicates 
the question, is, that while most of the columns are perpendicular, some 
vary from an upright position, making in places angles of fully 45°, 
The peasantry have many quaint conceits about various parts of the 
Causeway ; among them, that if you drink three times from the Giant's 
Well, which is a reservoir for a tiny stream depressed in the surface of 
the stone, and then, while sitting in a peculiar arrangement of taller and 
shorter colums, resembling a seat, and called “ The Lady’s Chair,” think 
of some member of the opposite sex, you will be wedded to him or her 
within the year. I tried it faithfully, but see little prospect of the pro- 
mised result. At the sun-set hour, while finding a place where the still- 
ness was so nearly perfect that my watch’s ticking sounded loud, I watched 
the “ merry dancers,” clouds which appeared in the ocean horizon, and 
took the shapes of ships, islands and more fantastic things, until the 
moon was up, and then strolled to the hotel, thinking of classmates 
whiling away their summer vacation. 

The ensuing Sabbath was improvingly spent at St. Mybun’s church 
on the Causeway, where Paul furnished the written, and Nature the 
extempore sermon. The music by a choir of bright-faced waves, aided 
by Eolus as organist, was almost equal to Beethoven’s best. The jour- 
ney down to Dublin gave rather a sad impression of Ireland ; possibili- 
ties for high advancement seemed to be neglected, and most of the rural 
population appeared to be very far down in the scale of civilization; 
those who have emigrated to America are more than fair specimens of 
the people at large. Dublin itself, with the exception cf a few fine pub- 
lic buildings, is meanly built and abominably dirty, and we left with no 
particular regret. The sail from Kingtown to Holyhead was somewhat 
moving to persons given to sea-sickness, and with the admirable order, 
the quiet effectiveness of the arrangements reconciled us to the change 
from sea to land locomotion at 2. A.M. Soon we were rattling on to- 
wards Bangor, and scarcely noticing the change, passed on and off the 
great tubular bridge over Menai Straits, and saw the suspension struc- 
ture looking like fairy work in the moonlight. Our experienced hotel 
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hunting in the winding streets of Bangor tbat night, was more ludicrous 
than pleasant. After a little sleep, and a large breakfast to keep up the 
general average, we secured a dog-cart and fast horse, and trotted off to 
the Penrhyn Slate Quarry, through a beautiful blending of sea, moun- 
tain, wood, and cultivated scenery. The quarry is nine hundred feet 
deep, and employs nearly three thousand men. The shape is that of a 
right-angled triangle, and veins are excavated downwards and laterally. 
After inspecting the various parts and processes, our guide stationed us 
in an elevated ledge in the center, that we might see a blast, or rather a 
number of blasts, which occur simultaneously at set times. The mine 
looked like some Roman Amphitheatre, and while we were drinking in 
its huge proportions, a bugle sounded as though to announce the games. 
This was the preparatory signal, and suddenly, so suddenly that the 
effect was startling, the clicking of the many hammers ceased, and the 
workmen in white blouses were seen running here and there to the ap- 
pointed refuges, then another bugle sound gave the signal for lightning 
the matches; barely giving those doing this time for escape, while we 
were still holding our breaths in apprehension for them, the smoke leaped 
up in delicate wreaths, and announced the reports, many together like 
volleys, and others in succession as irregular musketry firing; the 
angular shape caused echoes from one up to ten, according to the posi- 
tion of the biast, and the whole effect of the reports and rattling rocks 
was truly grand. The Suspension and Tubular Bridges seen later in the 
day well illustrate “ That union is strength.” The first is most beautiful, 
the last most remarkable. Two main tubes, respectively 472 feet, 
stretch from towers on the Carnarvon and Anglesey shores to Britannia 
Tower, which rises 210 feet in the center of the strait, and shorter tubes 
lead from the shore towers, making in all a length of 1,513 feet. The 
great tubes through which the trains pass are rectangular, and the tops 
and bottoms are formed of smaller square tubes, which furnish the 
strength of the structure, the sides merely serving to connect the upper 
and lower parts. There are two great passage ways thus made, 100 ft. 
above high water mark, and the iron in each weighs 5,000 tons. Those 
who have reached hydrostatics in natural philosophy, may be interested 
to know, that the tubes after being made on terra firma, were raised by 
hydrostatic pressure. Water, as well as men, does most when cool ; 
when in a sweat inside of an engine boiler, it never did so great a work 
as this. Want of time and space compels me to close these notes upon 
Great Britain, without describing Chester, rich in antiquity; Liverpool, 
in merchandise ; Manchester, in factories; beautiful Windmere ; Here- 
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ford, with our genial Edinboro’ acquaintances ; Malvern, and its hills; 
Worcester and Cheltenham. These rambling letters have been pleasant 
connecting links for me with College friends, and I only end them when 
there is a near prospect of a renewal of former personal intercourse, 
College life has many charms, and the discovery which a visit to the old 
world forces upon one of how valuable all knowledge is, will make its 
less attractive lessons golden opportunities. E. L. H. 


Green.” 


Peruaps no word in the College vocabulary exerts a more powerful 
influence upon our student character, than the monosyllable chosen asa 
subject for this article. The secret of its power over our actions is found 
in the dread of ridicule, which, as has been often remarked, is one of the 
strongest motives of human conduct. And no ridicule is so much feared 
or so deeply felt, as that which accuses us of ignorance. It is through 
this dread of being considered ignorant that we are especially influenced 
by this word during the first part of college life, and the impression made 
upon our minds at that time is all the more lasting, because the habits 
which will go with us, through the four years, are then in process of 
formation. There are doubtless many cases in which this influence is 
beneficial in its effects. Not a few who enter college bring with them 
altogether exaggerated ideas of their own importance, and particularly 
of their shrewdness to discover and ability to outwit any attempt made 
to impose upon them. They “get sold!” No, sir! They are not the 
men to be “ humbugged” by any of your tricks. Perhaps their “ cousin 
Tom” was a collegian not long ago; in that case they are only more 
secure in the delightful assurance of their own wisdom. They have 
heard all about these jokes upon poor freshmen, and they look down 
with almost contemptuous pity upon those green enough to be “ taken 
in.” Like the worthy Mr. Biffles, with the story of whose misfortunes 
the readers of Putnam are acquainted, they declare that “ no fellow of 
any sense” would suffer himself to be cheated in this way, and they 
“ would like to see the man who could deceive them.” As in the case 
of that honorable gentleman, their desire is not unfrequently gratified, 
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in which gratification their friends most heartily participate ; for improve- 
ment almost necessarily results to the crest-fallen boaster. 

In such cases our ridicule is only applied to that conduct which we 
really, and with reason, despise; and so far as the fear of our laughter 
tends to keep such conduct in check, its influence is just and beneficial. 
But as our object in ridiculing others is not so often their improvement 
as our own amusement, we do not by any means confine our merriment 
to those things which need reformation. Too often, on the contrary, we 
laugh at that, which, in our hearts, we respect and admire. The men- 
tion of a few examples will establish this assertion. It is by no means 
uncommon, at the time when “gentlemen who have recently entered 
college,” are receiving the particular attention of their disinterested friends, 
the Sophomores, to hear the remark, “He is the greenest Freshman I 
ever saw; why, he believed every word I said!” Now, it is not weak- 
minded credulousness that is meant here. It is the noble confidence in 
students, as friends united with him in the bonds of a common pursuit, 
which the warm-hearted scholar can but feel, till he is taught otherwise 
by bitter experience, and which unhappily for him, and for us all, is too 
often left on the very threshold of college life. If one would not be 
called green, he must have learned that hardest lesson of our lives—the 
habit of distrust. 

Once acquainted with the fact, that the mere word of a fellow-student 
is not to be relied upon, the next step for our friend is that he should 
learn that language is here used, in strict accordance with the well 
known maxim of Talleyrand, “to conceal ideas.” He must know that it 
is evidence of deplorable verdancy, if he puts a literal construction upon 
any of our current phrases. He must understand that absence from 
morning exercises, on account of “ sleeping over” the ringing of the bell 
does not in any way interfere with the degree of wakefulness, essential 
to “ count the strokes” of that uneasy “ institution,” as it sends out its un- 
welcome summons: that “inability to walk abroad” during illness, 
which requires absence from college duties, does not by any means im- 
ply inability to call upon a friend who rooms in tbe next street, or to be 
regular in attendance at one’s boarding place ; provided, always, that no 
too observing tutor take note of these excursions. 

But our friend must, above all things, avoid the expression of warm- 
hearty feeling, for he may rest assured that any outburst of enthusiasm, 
any honest acknowledgment of earnest sentiment will merely excite a 
smile, and the remark, “He will learn better before long.” In these 
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cases, and in many more which might be cited, it is our belief that 
the outward custom belies the inner heart. We do not believe that the 
calculating, suspicious man is more respected than the open-hearted, 
enthusiastic student. We do not believe that the man of strict integ- 
rity has less of our heart’s honor, than he who conforms to any custom 
which authorizes deceit. If this is so, why need our actions thus mis- 
represent our true feelings ? 

But although this influence may be thus unwarranted and unjust, 
it is none the less injurious. Its tendency is to check almost wholly 
our youthful enthusiasm,—it makes us careful and suspicious; and, 
worse than this, it teaches us that insincerity which in“turn will induce 
us to laugh at what we truly honor, and will at length lead us really 
to forget that these noblest qualities of the heart are other than mere 
weakness. There is no reason why these things should be as they are. 
It is unnatural that we, while young, should hasten to mar the freshness 
of our character by that 


“ —— hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth.” 


It is worse than foolish for us to be so eager to imitate the grown-up 
outer world, with its hollowness, its coldness and insincerity. Full soon 
enough we will have to do with these. Let us not then, by anticipating 
them here, only fit ourselves to fall in with the current, and so do nothing 
to make the world better when we pass through it; but rather let us, 
by open-hearted sympathy and sincerity, here prepare ourselves soon 
to take up manfully, and bear faithfully 


“ Our portion of the weight of care, 
That crushes into dumb despair, 
One half the human race.” 
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Night. 


“ A thousand ancient fancies I have read 
Of that fair presence, and a thousund wrought 
Wondrous and bright, 
Upon the silver light, 
Tracing fresh figures with the artist thought.” 


I po not wonder that many poets have become so greatly enamored 
of the moon, as their verses (if veracious) declare. That is a very 
ancient weakness of humanity, carried by some sensuous heathen races 
to the extent of worship, and a public mourning at her monthly retire- 
ment. Moreover, the fact that the same feeling is expressed by enlight- 
ened members of the canine family, should prove to the satisfaction of 
every ingenuous metaphysician, that it is a natural and consequently 
rational affection. Hence the stimulus which the passion receives from 
a duplex walk on asummer evening beneath the “ weird light.” And no 
wonder that the substitution of promenades, under semicircles of gas flame, 
should educe an anomalous kind of sentimentalism called flirtation. Yet, 
I am inclined to think that the silver goddess gets more than her fair 
share of adulation. Romantic young ladies, like the moderate beaux at 
a watering place, are content to waft their sighs and tell their secrets to 
some favorite sympathetic star, but when lady Luna sweeps the saloon 
with her full-flounced circle, and bedims the simpering sisterhood, then 
the regular poets, the genuine Brummels of the Saratoga of sentiment, 
desert the poor pale orbs, and one and all make suit to the belle with 
their best bow and compliment. Well, after all, it is hardly probable 
that they care much about us or our homage. We used to think so, 
(we, i.e. the race,) but we used to think, too, that they had no better 
business than to roll round us and watch the doings on our mighty 
sphere, the universal center. We have learned now, that they mind 
their own business exclusively, and go where it calls them. Eudoxus 
was probably as proud of his system as Copernicus of his. And why 
should he not account it something to contrive an entirely new and 
original plan of celestial mechanics? What a hard time Copernicus and 
his successors have had, in trying, with all the vis veritatis on their side, 
to take out of us that conceit of centralization ? 

But how presumptuously Longfellow goes to the other extreme, in 
the Voices of the Night : 

“ All silently the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky.” 
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With what would he compare it? It is larger surely, than any of the 
other celestials. Perhaps, like De Quincy, lhe was thinking of a little 
lamb, frisking about its great dam, mother earth. I cannot help regard- 
ing the line as unnatural. 

Astronomers may study out all the wonders of the heavens, but they 
cannot with all their bewildering sublimities, arouse our feelings more 


than the solemn night, as she has revealed herself to all, untutored and — 


philosophers alike : 


“—_— when evening descended from Heaven above, 


And the earth was all rest and the air was all love, 

And delight, though less bright, was far more deep ; 

And the day’s veil fell from the world of sleep, 

And the beasts and the birds, and the insects were drowned, 
Tn an ocean of dreams without a sound: 

Whose waves never mark, though they ever impress 

The light sand which paves it—consciousness.” 


Aye, the day’s veil—the veil that interposes its screen of pride and 
selfishness between the toil and strife of practical life, and the solemn 
truths that the soul discerns when it muses by itself; that hides from the 
heart, pressed down with sorrow, the luxury of secret tears; from the 
weary, the thoughtful, the priceless relief of solitude; that shuts from 
all men the mystery and knowledge, that, like the cherubim in the most 
holy place, stand over the ark of God’s presence in the inner shrine of 
night. For what is darkness, whose approach like the greeting of death, 
only enshrouds this world and the light of it to usher us into the im- 
measurable and incomprehensible magnificence of the presence chamber 
of Heaven? It has nothing to do with those orbs it enables us to see, 
nor with the infinitude of space in which they float. Of all of those suns 
and systems, their Maker has written, “There is no night there. But to 
us it is a faithful Mentor, always traveling with our globe, and always 
pointing away from our center to the grand arch of Heaven and its un 
known recesses. It is a daily Sabbath, with its balmy rest, and calm for 
worship.. And as it is a sin to profane the weekly, so is it to abuse the 
other daily season of respose. An undevout astronomer, it is said, is 
mad ; are they less so who practically do not acknowledge the genial 
Sabbath of darkness, by wasting in toil or gayety or wickedness those 
hours, when God has written His command in the book of nature, “Go 
worship and sleep ?” 

It will not answer, however, to have too much of it. For though a good 
sleep and a good dinner are very closely allied, and we may suppose that the 
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old Egyptians were as much used up by their three days’ nap as by three 
days’ incessant eating, we know that the old Romans had a way by which 
they could eat for an indefinite time, while no way has as yet been dis- 
covered by which we can sleep over indefinitely. Therefore, it is wisely 
ordained that none but very small children shall “lie down with the 
lamb and rise with the lark,” while the most of us must spend a part of 
some of our evenings in cogitating on the vesture of the sable goddess. 
Those old philosophers who reasoned about the harmony of the 
spheres would have been puzzled to assign parts to so many of them as 
are found traveling about our system now. Perhaps, though if they had 
attended one of Jullien’s monster concerts, with sixty or more instru- 
ments scraping and blowing together, they would not readily give up their 
idea. Suppose Saturn, for instance, had a place corresponding to first 
fiddle, why then, of course, there must be six or seven second fiddles to 
fill up the pauses while he turns over a leaf, and to execute all sorts of 
erratic variations on his grand aria. The first fidddle, too, it will be 
noted, always wears spectacles, corresponding evidently to the planet’s 
rings. And so we might arrange the rest, giving to each of the great 
“stars” the assistance of “distinguished talent” to the extent of as 
many moons as the case permits. The asteroids being of no great con- 
sequence, though very numerous, might be assigned to the bones, tri- 
angles, kettle drums, &c. Those who were not thus employed would 
answer, at least, to shout hurrah, and stamp, in chorus, when something 
like Yankee doodle, (with twenty variations,) was performing. Having 
disposed of all the planets, the new and more rational philosophy would 
have Sol no longer a mere instrumentician, but the potent conductor of 
thewhole. And I ask any one who recalls the great maestro, his mag- 
nificent downsittings and uprisings, the full orbed splendor with which 
his white vest and seven seals burst upon the assembly, calmed the in- 
harmonious “tuning ” and set his “system ” in motion, whether there need 
be sought a better type of the god of day than this leader of the night ? 
Undoubtedly there is no more sensible proof of our imperfect state 
than the experience that we cannot very long surrender ourselves to 
music or musing, to metaphysical speculation or mechanical investiga- 
tion, to pleasure or labor, without finding that there is “a time for all 
things.” When the greatest minds have pushed their way, as far as their 
faculties permit, and the dim light has failed, and their path has become 
obliterated, they find that they have ascended but a little distance, and that 
soon children begin to climb just as far, while the great unexplored 
heights of science remain as before, unapproachable. Thus, in the con- 
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templation of night, there is ming!ed pride and humility ; pride that our 
intellects can compass all that other mind shave achieved, humility that 
we cannot stir or think, without meeting at the first and every succeed- 
ing step, mysteries unexplained, inexplicable. Then the baffled under- 
standing calls in fancy to her aid, and she solves the riddles, peoples the 
stars, disports with fairies on the grassy hillocks, roams with the breezes 
and the dim shadows, creating her own world, or altering this, or leav- 
ing both for her sublimest thoughts : 


* Till from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and with expanding views 
Beyond the starry pole, 
Decries athwart the abyss of night, 


The dawn of uncreated light.” 
G. 8S. G 
The Crue Aristocrat. 
An heroic mind, 
’ Expressed in action, in endurance proved.” 
Henry Taylor. 


“True, I am but nothing; nothing have—but hope! 
I have no ancient birth—no heraldry ; 
No motley coat is daubed upon my shield ; 
Yet, if I stooped to talk of ancestry, 
I had an ancestor as old and noble 
As all their quarterings reckon—mine was Adam!” 


Rev. George Croly. 


Ir was the soul-picture of the early followers of Columbus and Pizarro, 
that in those Eldorado regions, whither their ships were steering, gold 
and emerald of measureless value were strewn thick as forest leaves; and 
historians tells us that, often, as these dreamy wanderers reached for the 
first time some newly discovered land, eager to find their phantom realms 
at last taking on reality, they sprang in greedy haste upon the shore, 
and gathering the stones and sand pebbles which were everywhere 
scattered, stood, like fierce sentries, over worthless heaps, which, in the 
bitter hallucination of avarice, they had mistaken for “riches beyond 
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compare.” So of human character, we are all for a time Eldorado 
painters ; and until many a disastrous voyage, and until many a frantic 
deception, have staggered our credulity, and taught us the distinction 
between Truth and its base semblances, we are ever accepting that 
which merely glitters for genuine gold, and hugging to our hearts paltry 
pebbles, because we fancy them diamonds and pearls, 

It would constitute no unsound philosophy of life to say that society 
is, after all, a struggle for aristocracy. Mournful though be the state- 
ment, how can it be denied, that the chief energies of the half of man- 
kind seem expended that they may outdazzle the other half! Nine 
hundred millions of beings, whose breasts are the living tenements of im- 
mortal faculties, and whose thoughts might mingle in communion with 
stars, content themselves, like the meadow fire-fly, with flickering imita- 
tions of warmth and light. Look out upon the world, and pierce through 
the mere shows of things, and say, can you count up the shallow pre- 
tences, the shams, and the gilded pomps which men are striving every- 
where to exhibit? All over this earth, in the unchastened idolatry of 
dress, in the tumultuous cravings of avarice, in the asserted superiority 
of high-born lineage, in the rough, beastly displays of the professional 
pugilist, in the marshaling and riot of war, and ofttimes even in the 
noble and subtle pursuits of literary enthusiasm, we discern the same 
restlessness in obscurity, the same master passion to flame out into no- 
toriety, the same burning propensity to acquire merely to exhibit, and, 
by whatsoever means, to rear perpetually a platform, whereon a man 
may mount, and say to his neighbor below, “I am higher and holier 
than thou !” 

This unconquerable resolve to seize hold upon the world’s admiration, 
or to exasperate it to jealousy, works out through many modes. We seek 
not far among men before we find representatives of each :-— 

1. He who is the most conspicuous of all, and who perhaps was the 
earliest to assert his claims, is the individual who prides himself on his 
noble ancestry. The family wealth may have flown; the gay equipage 
and the splendid livery, and the array of vassals may have departed ; 
even the family mansion itself may have crumbled to decay, or have 
fallen into alien hands; and yet, amid all these adversities, he looks 
down upon the race of common men with the most patronizing pity, and 
regards them with some such feeling as Olympic Jove might have con- 
templated the rats of the river Nile. And what is this mysterious prin- 
ciple of inflation? Whence cometh this assurance of august superiority ? 
Ah! he declares himself a Patrician of the purest stock—he quaffs the 
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delightful memory that his veins swell with the blood, not of plebeian 
humanity, but of some gouty duke who died of plethora two centuries 
before. ‘This is the title of his greatness, this the pabulum of his self- 
love. And if we duly consider it, we shall find that the world smiles 
upon his plea. But when we challenge it boldly, when we dissect and 
analyze its validity, what does it signify? Suppose that his ancestors 
were great and powerful; suppose that they were learned Chancellors 
or laureled Generals, does he deserve any merit for it? If he in his 
own person has ever done any useful thing, if he has ever achieved one 
moral victory, or added to the common storehouse one single thought, 
then we will praise him for that, just as we would any other of great 
Adam’s sons. But when he comes before the world, simpering and 
smirking, and claiming precedence merely because his ancestors did 
something praiseworthy ; when he comes, daring to assert no active 
quality or positive merit in himself, but merely the importance of his 
progenitors, we scout his pretensions and as “ medicus de animo consul- 
tatus” recommend the following soothing cataplaam—the invention of 
an odd old-fashioned man, to be applied to the soft spot on his head- 
“ Whatsover person pointeth unto the graves of his forefathers, for his 
respectability, resembleth naught in the world so much asa potato vine, 
—all that there be good about him is under ground!” And this truth 
is not local in its operation, but as universal as the nations of the earth ; 
and yet, upon the elder continents, where there are families as ancient 
as civilization itself, there may be some apology for this weakness. But 
when we come to the United States, and behold the haughtiness of high 
birth already budding forth here, nothing but its being so intensely 
ludicrous could save it from becoming utterly intolerable. 


“ Of all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest thing is the pride of birth, 
In this our ‘ fierce Democracie.’ 


A bridge across a hundred years, 

Without a prop to save it from sneers, 

Not even a couple of rotten peers, 

A thing for laughter, fleers and jeers, 
Is American Aristocracy. 


Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 

Without good reasons to apprehend, 

You may find it waxed at the further end, 
By some plebeian vocation. 
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Or, worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine, 
That plagued some worthy relation.” 


2. There is another phase of spurious Aristocracy, of which our own 
people furnish the most conspicuous and glaring illustrations—the Aris- 
tocracy of Cash! If ever there was a country where Railroad Bonds 
and Bank Stocks paved a royal road to respectability, it is ours. Mr. 
James Mill, of England, in speaking of Americans, employs this terrible 
sarcasm :—“ The life of the whole of one sex is spent in dollar hunting ; 
and of the other, in breeding dollar hunters.” And there was philosophy 
as well as point in the aphorism of Theodore Parker, when he said, 
“ American Aristocracy is bottomed on a cent.” Everywhere among us 
men are found setting themselves up, by virtue of their money, to be 
worshiped—golden calves bleating for the adoration of mankind. Far 
would it be from our meaning to detract aught from the high enconiums 
so richly earned by the stalwart race of American merchants. Where 
there is magnanimity and broad intelligence in commercial enterprise, 
no praise can be either flattery or extravagance. But this “ Codfish 
Aristocracy,” this pride, not of the brain and the heart, but of the pock- 
et; this brazen and sordid spirit which measures manhood by the rules 
of compound interest, and can see no human worth, except through the 
windows of the United States Mint; this is a spirit which cannot be too 
deeply depised. And observe how this Idolatry of Cash, this Deifica- 
tion of the Dollar, has spread its influence through all ranks of society, 
and penetrated the holiest sanctuaries and tainted the breath of every 
profession. It barters to the highest bidder the brain-power of the At- 
torney ; it buys the warmth of friendly greeting ; it trades in the amen- 
ities of conventional life ; it degrades the rapturous spontaneity of Love 
to a cool, commercial calculation of dollars and cents; it even invades 
the Church of the living God, and clothes the ministrations at the altar 
with the sordid and mercenery garniture of a hireling service. 

“Seo here, Sexton, what in the name of decency made you quarter 
that greasy nigger in my pew! Eh?” 

“Oh! Deacon Goldnose, trust yon wont be offended; he’s a very in- 
telligent, gentlemanly person, and—” 

“No such thing!—'tis n’t possible! Free seats up gallery for darkies, 
don’t believe in ’malgamation myself! Wont have it !” 

“But, Deacon, I was going on to tell you, that’s Don Manrique, of 
Hayti; he’s just come to , reputed to be worth $200,000.” 
“Oh—ah—well—no matter, Sexton, let it pass this time—much 
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obliged—wonder who I can get to introduee me!”—and up the broad 
aisle paces the generous pew owner, and with many a bow and with 
many a smile extends the Sabbath hospitalities to the stranger, and by 
the most disinterested politeness reveals to him how completely the love 
of Christ enables us to overcome our natural antipathies to the negro 
race! The Rev. Dr. Creamcheese can drop in every day at the palatial 
mansion of the Potiphars; but when he is reminded that the poor wo- 
man who does washing for a living, and who occupies a charity seat in 
his Church, has not been visited during the previous five years, he all at 
once finds “the labors of the study” too severe and unremitting to al- 
low of his making “ pastoral calls.” 

These then may be taken as types of those specious aristocracie with 
which human society is filled. They are founded upon a hollow and 
hypocritical selfishness: their grand characteristic is passion for display. 


. How grateful, now, to turn from that which is so false and so unreal to 


the contemplation of a true and manly aristocracy. 

1. And it is an aristocracy which, as a primal and universal condi- 
tion, seeks not to assert itself. We have seen how these spurious pre- 
tenders glut themselves upon shows, upon appearances, upon semblances. 
The genuine claimant, on the contrary, conscious of its own eternal 
truthfulness, needs not to be forever striving to convince the world that 
it does not lie : 


“Not in the high-crowned Oak the fragrance dwelleth 
Which charms the general wood : 

But in the Violet low, whose sweetness telleth 
Its unseen neighborhood.” 


2. As a consequence of this principle it is entirely independent of 
outward appliances. In its own lofty and impartial sovereignty it 
spurns at the arrogant distinctions of man, and selects its pensioners 
from every rank of visible society. The poor despised driver on the 
coach box may be the true nobleman of nature, while the bloated, purse- 
proud title-bearer within is perchance the mere bungling workmanship 
of human device. The true Aristocracy asks not for palaces and courtly 
domes: for its own temple is the human soul. It asks not for banners 
and armorial bearings and monuments of marble, to emblazon its pres- 
ence or to conceal its decay ; it can speak from the eyes of: the honest 
peasant and have the blankness of the barren sod for its epitaph. It 
asks not for diplomas and high-sounding degrees: it is not a synonym 
for marquis or king or peer; its simple name is “ worrn.” 
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3. Hence the true Aristocracy, since it does not proclaim itself, nor 
seek to be symbolized in permanent and glittering forms among mens 
passes through the world unrecognized by the great mass of our race: 
for they, in their mad chase after the noisy and brilliant counterfeits, 
trample the genuine coin beneath their feet. 

Who, then, is the rruz Aristocrat? He may be an Emperor, but he 
is not necessarily. He may be a Duke and a Baron, but he is not nec- 
essarily. He may be rich and influential and renowned, but he is not 
necessarily. He is the true Aristocrat who has within a spirit, earnest, 
brave, truthful : who bendeth not the knee before the Baal of this world’s 
decisions, but in whatsoever station Providence may have cast his lot, 
acts manfully, prayerfully, conscientiously, his God-appointed task : 
whose ambition is to be useful to the world rather than famous in it: 
whose courage chastened by submission to a Higher authority, quails 
not before the gaze of mortal man: whose 


—“life is gentle; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This is a Man!’” 


He is the true Aristocrat, who (to use the charmed words of Ellery 
Channing) “chooses the Right with invincible resolution, who resists 
the sorest temptations from within and from without, who bears the 
heaviest burdens cheerfully, who is calmest in storms and the most fear- 
less under menaces and frowns, whose reliance on Truth, on Virtue and 
on God is unfaltering.” 


“Though few of such may gem the earth, yet "such rare gems there are, 
Each shining in his hallowed sphere, as virtue’s polar star. 

Though human hearts too oft are found, all gross, corrupt and dark, 
Yet—yet some bosoms breathe and burn, lit by Promothean spark. 
There are some spirits nobly just, unwarped by pelf or pride, 

Great in the calm, but greater still when dashed by adverse tide. 

They hold the rank no king can give—no station can disgrace ; 

Nature puts forth Hzr gentleman, and Monarchs must give place.” 
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A Dan in Havana.* 


“ Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree— 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea.” 


Ir was a bright sunny afternoon, in the month of February. We 
had been all the morning running down the coast of Florida. The fresh 
breeze swept blandly under the awning, and swelled out the little can- 
vas that the steamer carried. Last night we had seen the Sun go 
down between the low keys of the coast and the long straight path of 
golden light that shot across the sea to us with wonderful beauty. We 
had been sitting for hours on deck, watching the graceful cur) of the 
waves and their emerald and silver hues, the darting of the flying fish 
and the sporting of porpoises, as they leapt in platoons, and with regu- 
lar curve kept even pace with the ship. It was a day of rare loveli- 
ness, and it wore to us the peculiar charm which nature ever has for 
convalescents, for we had just escaped the fearful ordeal of a two days’ 
seasickness, and the sea was still heaving from the effects of the gale. 
The passengers were grouped about the deck, debating the chances of 
reaching Havana that night. We had seen no land since losing sight 
of Florida, and some were now gathered on the leeward-quarter peering 
through the blue light of the southern heavens ; at last the dim shadowy 
outline of the “ Pan of Matanzas,” loomed up and gave us the first sight 
of Cuba. Gradually it became more distinct, and we soon saw the 
sharply defined mountain rising abreast of us. Near sunset, the Moro 
Castle, with its lighthouse, hove in sight, but before we came up with 
them, the sun was down, and, by a Spanish law, no vessels enter or leave 
Havana, except between sun and sun. 

There was no anchorage ground, and so we “lay off and on” all 
night. With the returning light we were on deck. Before us rose the 
gray walls of the Moro, its battlements frowning with cannon, and its 
flag-staffs gay with signals. Presently the Pilot’s boat came off, and 
afier sundry preliminaries with our Captain, he mounted the Steamer’s 
side and assumed command. He was a handsome man, olive complex- 
ion, dark, short hair, dressed in white pants, blue coat, and Panama hat, 
his voice rich and sonorous. Hardly had the vessel turned her head 


* The incorrigible Editor of the present number calls upon us in the pressure 
of Examination Week, for “‘ something for the Lit right off.” Pardon us, ther e- 
fore, dear reader, for offering you a chapter of rough notes, never intended and 
all unfit to beset before you—if they have any merit, it is truth. 
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towards the narrow entrance of the harbor, before we were hailed by 
the Castle. 

Our knowledge of Spanish was insufficient to comprehend the import 
of the salutation, but our Captain, who had been somewhat annoyed 
already by missing an entrance the night before, and by delay and 
obstinacy ef the Pilot, seized his trumpet, and thundered back an 
answer which rather intimated to the garrison that he should go 
through if they blew the timbers out of the ship, and on he went. 

The entrance to the harbor is through a narrow channel, which, run- 
ning inland, turns suddenly to the right, and expands into a circular bay 
of over a mile in diameter. Only a single vessel can enter at a time, and 
as we passed in, we saw the buoys still anchored over the wrecks of 
British ships which had been sunk in the attack upon the city. On the 
heights at the left, stood the buff walls of the Cabanos, surmounted by 
the ensign of Spain, and as we rounded the point and steered towards 
the center of the bay, the whole city lay before us upon the right. 
Before we had dropped anchor the little wicker covered boats were 
alongside, with oranges, limes, pines, bananas, poodle-dogs, and other 
less familiar products of the tropics. The Custom House officers were 
not long behind them. Then came the struggle for permits, and the 
demand for baggage and passports. Finally we found ourselves stowed 
away in a cock-boat and approaching the shore. What a strange 
place! The traveler who goes over all Europe, (except perhaps the 
Moorish parts of Spain,) may come to Havana and find everything 
different from all he has ever seen before. 

We had the traveler’s usual experience with Custom Houses, and then 
with our trunks mounted upon a primitive truck, we tracked our way to 
the Hotel. It was an ancient building, of coral rock ; at the front was a 
wide double leaved gate or door-way, through which both man and beast 
enters; emerging from this we stood in the hollow square of the court- 
yard, the home of the horses, cows, dogs, chickens, peacocks, and just 
then of two formidable stag-hounds. By a flight of stairs we ascended 
to a gallery running around the interior of the building and overlooking 
the court-yard below ; from this the doors open into the parlors and 
sleeping rooms. We entered one of the former; it was a spacious room 
paved with red tiles, hung round with blue, and a large bow window, 
from ceiling to floor, without glass, opened to a balcony upon the street. 
We sat down here; opposite was a low wall enclosing a deserted and 
wild looking yard, where a solitary goat was browsing beneath the shade 
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of a cocoanut tree. This was the rear of what had once been a nunnery, 
but now was the barracks of a large detachment of the Spanish army, 
The walls were moss grown, and the iron gate-way looked as though it 
had not opened for centuries. In a little tower upon one of its angles, 
stood a soldier, whose duty was to toll the hours upon the old bell that 
swung above his head. 

It was near midday ; the sun beat fiercely upon the city ; keeping 
under the shadows, we sauntered forth for a bath. By direction we 
entered a little enclosure resembling a garden ; it was filled with strange 
looking shrubs and flowers, and an air of oriental calmness and mystery 
hung over it, broken only by the soft notes of an invisible guitar. The 
baths were of marble, and a grateful perfume impregnated the air. 
What a luxury that bath was; its memory lingers with us yet. It was 
dinner time when we returned. They have but two meals commonly 
in Cuba—breakfast at nine, and dinner at three o’clock. The Cubans 
are early risers, and are generally at their work by six in the morning. 
Merchants go on ’change in Havana at that hour, and by nine their day’s 
work is done. The heat is too intense to do much between breakfast 
and dinner, except within doors; and after their last meal they spend 
the day in riding and other amusements. 

But to return to the dinner; the table was spread in the gallery near 
the parlor, and overlooking the court-yard beneath. Lady Emeline 
Stuart Wortley, the somewhat celebrated English authoress and trav- 
eler, was a guest at the same hotel with us, but coming a few days 
after we arrived, there was no room left her but a sort of dark pantry, 
which, despite its closeness, she, with her daughter, occupied as bed- 
room, dining-room, and parlor, prefering to submit to this inconvenience 
rather than contaminate the Duke (her father’s) blood by sitting in the 
airy gallery at the table d’hote, albeit not a few of the real sovereign 
people beside ourself sat there. 

One nowhere sees handsomer cattle, or poorer beef, than in Cuba, un- 
less it be in the northern part of Maine. Perhaps it is to be explained 
by the sailors’ proverb upon the “respective origin” of meat and 
cooks. The fish, however, are fine and in great variety. Vegetables, fruits, 
made dishes, confections and such things, you find in perfection. The 
table was bountiful ; claret is served in pitchers like water, and is a fa- 
vorite drink all over the Island. 

The sea-breeze begins about this time in the day, and is very refresh- 
ing ; so when the heat of the day had somewhat abated, accompanied 
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by two ladies, our compagnons du voyage, we took a volante for a drive. 
One of these, Miss Genevieve , was a sweet girl of some fourteen 
years, and of such rare beauty that when in Italy, the Italian artists used 
to sketch her asa study. Her romantic attachment and marriage, three 
or four years afterwards, to a Polish nobleman, his cruel desertion of her, 
their subsequent remarriage in the cathedral at Moscow by ukase of the 
Russian Emperor, and her immediate and eternal farewell to her husband, 
thereupon banished as an exile to Siberia, are doubtless familiar now to all 
our readers. But little did we then dream, as day after day we saun- 
tered amid the orange groves, in the brief twilight of the tropics, hand 
in hand with Genevieve, or together cantered our horses among the 
pal forests, or along the pebbly sea beach, shell and coral strown, that 
such a future lay before her. Peace be with thee, fair Gennie, whereso- 
e’er thou art. 

The volante resembles the old-fashioned gig or chaise, except that the 
body is swung far forward of the axle, and nearly the whole weight falls 
upon the horse’s back, who, in addition, carries the black driver. The 
driver himself is picturesque enough—frequently a tatooed savage from 
the wilds of Africa, his usual dress a scarlet coat with lace trimmings, 
and a pair of boots that project far above his knees, armed at the 
heel with enormous silver spurs, the whole dress giving him the appear- 
ance, when off his horse, of an overgrown grasshopper. The horse’s tail 
is carefully braided and tied fast to the saddle, a contrivance, probably, 
to enhance his beauty and render him more comfortable in a climate 
where flies and muskitoes abound. The seat of the volante is just wide 
enough for three, and pulling up the front screen, we dashed on over the 
smoothly-paved and narrow streets, toward the outer gate. The gate is 
very narrow, and a sentry with his musket, kept the guard. Crossing 
the moat, and winding among the angles of the outer fortifications, 
we were in the city “outside the walls,” which is much more modern 
and airy than the old town. The great drive of the Havanese is the 
Passeo de Tacon, a broad macadamized road, lined with royal palms, 
and skirted on each side with two paths, which are shaded by flowering 
shrubs. Fountains and statutes adorn the whole line, and on pleasant 
evenings the avenue is crowded with equipages, each vying with the 
other in the splendor of its outfit and the livery of its driver. 

The police of the city is military, and, indeed, everything in Cuba is 
done at the point of the bayonet. This road is kept in repair by the 
state prisoners, and we often saw them under the guard of a soldier, 
chained toa ball, pounding the hard surface of the carriage track. A 
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gang of these wretched creatures used to pass our hotel every night on 
their return from work to prison. The clanking of the manacles with 
which they were chained together, always told us of their approach, 

Driving in, towards sunset, we encountered a division of the army 
returning from review. There were some five thousand men, and they 
presented a striking contrast to the prim militia which semi-oceasionally 
parade our streets at home. They had an air of easy home-feeling in 
their rolling march, and looked as if they were intended for actual service, 
They were of dark olive complexion, with short hair upon the head, and 
none on the face except a black mustache. Their dress was white linen, 
gilt buttons, white shoulder-straps, black patent leather caps, and white 
gaiters and gloves. The officers’ dress was a little longer coat, in the 
frock style, sword, sash and plume; in other respects like the rank and 
file. And as the long column rolled in towards the city, the arms 
flashing in the slanting rays of the sun, and the fine martial music 
swelling up from numerous bands, the sight was cne to stir a military 
enthusiasm in a more peaceful breast than ours. 

Those who do not attend the opera at Havana, usually stroll off in 
the evening to the Plaza, before the Captain-General’s palace, to hear 
the music. The palace is an immense building, with a large court with- 
in, and facing the Plaza des Armas, a charming little park, ornamented 
with a statue of one of the Ferdinands, and planted with palms and flowers. 
After a light tea, for the Cubans themselves as we said, eat little or nothing 
after dinner, we went there. A large crowd of gentlemen were already 
quietly promenading, waiting the bands’ arrival, and “ bright harnessed” 
ladies, meanwhile, in full dress and with uncovered heads, were sitting in 
their volantes, for a Cuban lady upon no occasion adventures to set foot 
upon the ground. 

A French traveler says, that recently when the wife of the Captain- 
General, wishing to reform the custom, “essayed to walk, the scandal 
was so great, that she relinquished the attempt, as likely to add one to 
the other causes of a threatened revolution.” Women’s rights reach 
farther than we think. 

At eight o'clock, the band appeared. No description can convey a 
tithe of the beauty of that scene. On one side stretched the long front 
of the palace, its arched windows hung with rich curtains and brilliant 
with gas lights, on another stood the somber residence of the Intenden- 
cia, opposite the white and glistening gate-way of the barracks, its 
arch surmounted by the crown royal of Spain, and near it the little 
chapel, half hid beneath the shadows of the tree planted upon the spot 
where Columbus first said mass upon the Island ; in the distance, the 
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cathedral in whose chancel still sleep the ashes of the great discoverer 
himself, near by, an antique fountain from which leaped a fairy-like cas- 
cade, whose tinkling waters sparkled in the silver light of a full moon, 
riding in a sky of the deepest blue, the palm leaves above us just 
stirred by the bland sea-breeze, and over all the rich music of the finest 
band we ever heard. It wasa scene almost unearthly fair—* beautiful 
exceedingly.” F. E. B. 


Literary Notices. 


oGreece and the Greeks of the Present Day. By Epmunp Asovur. New York: 
Dix, Edwards & Co. For sale by T. H. Pease. 


This book, by one of the best known of the young French Jitterateurs, 
effectually dispels all the rose-colored fancies which he had entertained 
“of the modern Greeks, especially since their war of independence. M. 
‘About shows modern Greek as destitute of courage, of common honor 
“and honesty, as generous only to his countrymen, and suspicious to the 
‘last degree of foreigners. 


“ The Greeks,” he says, “have made for themselves abroad a detestable repu- 
“tation ; in any country, the name of Greek is used fur a sharper or a swindler. 
Tam obliged to say that they do not deserve more than their reputation.” (p. 48. ) 
Again : 
* “Europe believed at one time that all the Greeks were heroes ; I have heard 
“some old soldiers affirm that they were all cowards. 1 think I am nearer the 
truth in saying that their valor is discreet and reflecting. During the war of 
Independence, they fought chiefly as skirmishers behind bushes. No doubt 
there have been found among them some soldiers brave enough to venture on 
the plain, but they were not the greater number. Camaris, who used to set 
fire to a fleet by laying alongside of it, has a subject of astonishment to the 
whole nation. It must not be supposed that all the Greeks were like Camaris, 
and it is always a bad plan to judge a nation from individuals. It was not the 
Greek fleet that attacked Xerxes or Salamis; it was one man—it was Themis- 
tocles. The Greeks wanted not to fight ; and Herodotus relates that a voice 
was heard in the air, which exclaimed ‘ Cowards, when will you cease to flee!’ 
The Greek nation is not born to make war, whatever it may say. Had it as 
much courage as it pretends to, discipline, which is the principal strength of 
war, will always be wanting.” 


We might cite many other passages which we had marked, in- 


_tending to give the book a longer review, if our space had permitted. 
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But since we cannot give more quotations, we commend every one, who 
wishes to read a most entertaining book of travel, to the work itself. We 
know not how much confidence to give M. About’s views of Greek cha- 
racter, but they certainly are deserving of attention, as he had unusual 
facilities for observation. 

” Brittany and La Vendee; Tales and Sketches, By Ewte Sovvestar. New 

York: Dix, Edwards & Co. For sale by T. H. Pease. 

A volume of short and graphic tales, some of which have been made 
familiar to the public, by translations in the magazines. They are, ap- 
parently, truthful delineations of character and life for a field compara- 
tively unknown. Prefixed to the translation is a biographical notice of 
the author. 

Life of Tai-Ping Wang, Chief of the Chinese Insurrection. By. J. Mitton 

New York: Dix, Edwards & Co. For sale by T. H. Pease. 

We hardly know what to make of this book. Its outside is fancifully 
decorated with Chinese characters, and English letters that look like 
Chinese, and the internal matter consists of a strange mixture of facts, 
and fiction founded on fact. The book is very entertaining, as indeed 
everything is which the author writes. But it is unpleasant to peruse a 
book which is neither fiction nor history, as this seemsto be. You can- 
not tell whether to believe or disbelieve, for the author has such a pro- 
clivity for thrusting in the humorous, at every turn, that you half ex- 
pect when your read a serious statement, to find it all end as a joke. 
The appendix, however, is very carefully compiled, and contains some 
yery interesting information as to the progress of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion, and with a due degree of caution as to incidents in the life of Tai- 


Ping-Wang the book may be considered as reliable as it most certainly 
is interesting. 


How to Write: A Manual of Composition and Letter-Writing. New York: 

Fowlers & Wells. For sale by T. H. Pease. 

A very useful little book, and written so as to exactly meet a great 
many wants. It is by no‘means a common letter writer, filled with 
samples of fustian correspondence, but one which gives in a few brief 
and terse rules, all that a man of common understanding need to know. 
The Confidence Man: His Masquerade, By Herman Metvittx. New York: 

Dix, Edwards & Co. For sale by T. H. Pease. 

Mr. Melville’s new book outdoes in strangeness and eccentricity even 
his own later stories, which have made people wonder, by the odd kind 
of metaphysical wildness which pervaded them, We can use no terms 
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which will adequately characterize this his Jast production. It has evi- 
dently a moral, and yet this is so hidden by grotesque incidents and strange 
situations, that we cannot be sure that we have hit upon the right key 
to this metaphysico-romantic novel, in which there is no word of love, 
no heroine and a hero who appears and disappears in as many parts and 
characters, as the sole actor in a small theater. The conclusion seems 
to promise a continuance of the Masquerade, and we shall be glad to see 
it, for we are in a state of utter bewilderment as to the real faces under 
the masks of the present book. Yet, in spite of these drawbacks to the 
complete understanding of the book, we could not best be charmed by 
its pure style and by the beauty of many of the thoughts. If its plan 
is poor, (which we cannot decide without further light,) its execution is 
sufficient to redeem it. The book may attract by its novelty, but we 
doubt if it adds anything to the reputation of the author of “Typee.” 

This book, as well as the others published by Dix, Edwards & Co., is 
issued in that neat and elegant style which marks all the publications of 
this house. 


464 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


Tur Yale Chess Club, numbering nearly 40 members, has been formed in 
order to indulge in that most honorable and ancient game. They have played 
two trial games in the Brothers’ Hall, in both of which the representatives of 
the Junior Class, were victorious. 


Mr. Daniel{C. Gilman, Assistant Librarian of the College, embarked for Europe 
by the Persia, March 18th last, intending to be absent afew months. During 
this, his second trip to the old World, he intends to pass through England and 
France, but more especially to see Switzerland and Italy, countries which he 
left unvisited on his former tour. While abroad he will make purchases for the 
College Library, which his extensive knowledge of beoks and book markets 
qualifies him to do with great advantage. He is also commissioned to obtain 
for the Hall of the Linonian Society, a copy of The School of Athens, a paint- 
ing of Raffaelle’s, which justly bears the title of the Magnificent. 


The following persons have been elected by the Senior Class to deliver the 
Valedictory Oration and Poem before the Societies : 
Brothers : Orator,—Moses Tyler, Detroit, Mich. 
Poet,—John M. Holmes, Chicago, Ill. 
Linonia: Orator,—Wm. E. Doster, Bethlem, Pa. 
Poet,—George Pratt, East Weymouth, Mass. 
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JUNIOR EXHIBITION. 
The annual Exhibition of the Junior Class came off, on the afternoon and 
evening of Tuesday, the 7th inst. The exercises were generally very interest- 
ing, and some of the addresses were excellent. Dodworth’s Band discoursed 
most excellent music. 
The following is the order of the speakers, with their various subjects: 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
AFTERNOON, 

Latin Oration, “ De Veri Amore,” by Jostan Wittarp Gisns, New Haven, 

Dissertation, “ Public Opinion, the Severest Tyrant,” by Georar Farrtams 
West Chester, Pa. 

Oration, ‘“‘ The Dreamer,” by Artaur Netson Hotusrer, Hartford. 

Poem, “The Sacred Band of Thebes,” by Cuantes Boarpman Wuirtrtesry, 
Berlin. 

Oration, Time’s Contrasts,” by Joun Tayior Barrp, Cincinnati, O. ° 

Dissertation, “ The Religious Teachings of Nature,” by Gzorcz Epwarp Srreer, 
Cheshire. 

Oration, “The Ideal as an Incentive to Excellence,” by Danrex Aucustus Miz, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Dissertation, “The Superstitions of the Soul,” by Epwarp Tuomas EL trort, 
Towanda, Pa. 

Oration, “ The Civilizing Agency of Science,” by Antaur Marnewson, Wood- 
stock. 

Dissertation, Courage of an Honest Life,” by Grorce Boyyroy, 
Orange, N. J. 

Dissertation, ‘The Influence of Science on Poetry,” by Gipzon WELLEs, 
Wethersfield. 

Philosophical Oration, “ Conscience,” by BoarpMan Oklib- 
beha Co., Miss. 

EVENING, 

Greek Oration, “ Oi ‘EAAnvixoi dddves,” by Ropert Cuanpier 
Weathersfield, Vt. 

Dissertation, “Humanity, a Characteristic of our Age,” by Exisna Suita 
Tuomas, Wickford, R. I. 

Dissertation, “The Philanthropist,” by Davi Marxs Bran, Sandwich, N. H. 

Oration, ‘‘ The Fall of Poland,” by Louis Demsrnsxr, Tarnow, Galicia. 

Poem, “ Trees,” by Isaac Rrtey, Montrose, Pa. 

Dissertation, The Age of Beauty,” by Haypn Kettoce Surra,* Madison, 
Wis. 

Oration, “ The Moral Element in Civil Government,” by Epwarp Srymovr, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Dissertation, “ Liberality of Opinion,” by Wit1am Herrick Woopwarp, Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

Dissertation, ‘The Earl of Chatham,” by Eszn Greenoven Scorr, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 
Oration, The Skeptic,” by Henny Anprews Prart, Litchfield. 
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Dissertation, “ Individuality,” by Sawuzt Henry Lee, Lisbon. 

Dissertation, “ Hero Worship,” by Cuauncey Seymour Bridgewater, 
5%, 

Dissertation, ‘‘The Elevating Influence of Labor,” by Martin Symser Ercuet- 
BERGER,* York, Pa. ; 

Dissertation, “Incitements to American Intellect,” by Water Srantey 
Hartford. 

Philosophical Oration, ‘The Relation of Theory to Practice,” by Appison Van 
Name, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Editors Table. 


April showers 
Bring forth May flowers ; 


Bur the showers are oftentimes more abundant than the flowers. Yet in the 
woods of pilgrim Plymouth there is one little flower, which earliest springs 
from surrounding desolation, and heralds the approaching army of blossoms,—it 
is the May Flower, or Trailing Arbutus, Generally before the close of April, 
certainly by the first of May, it may be found creeping under the dry leaves 
which winter has strewn around, sheltering itself and growing by the sunny 
side of some rock. We well remember the eager search for the first blossom 
when we were boys. And some who read these pages will recollect a year ago, 
when in Plymouth woods, we pushed our way through briars innumerable, and 
thickets almost impregnable, to find its fragrant blossoms. But we will not ob- 
trude our recollections, pleasant though they are, upon you, dear reader, but 
just close with this bit of prossaic advice, drawn from a varied experience. If 
you go Maying this vacation with young ladies, persuade, entreat, nay, com- 
mand them to don their oldest dress, for if they seek the May flower it must be 
by a thorny path, and dresses are apt to be reduced to an elementary condition. 

Speaking of youg ladies reminds us of a table of matrimonial statistics of the 
present Senior Class. It has been carefully collated from the most reliable 
sources, Of the class of 57 there are, 


In love, but not engaged,....... oe 

Deep in a 21 
Wholly 39 
Confirmed old bachelors, .............. ll 


This last number was much greater at the commencement of our College 
course, but by degrees the majority have fallen off from their first faith, being 
influenced thereto by certain members of the “female persuasion.” We pity 
the remainder, and trust that in good time they will see the error of their ways. 
So mote it be. 


* Prevented from speaking by sickness. 
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While we are in a statistical mood, we will give a few items which may 
afford matter of interest to any future political economist of College. The 
Shanghai Club, over which great and glorious institution we have the honor to 
preside, during the last two years, has paid bills amounting to nearly five 
thousand dollars. The average number of students in the Club has been rather 
less than twenty-five. The truth is, we think that the catalogue misleads as to 
the price of board. It gives the range of the price for board as from $2.25 to 
$3.50 per week, making an average of less than $3.00 per week, whereas the 
price actually averages at least $3.50, and this is the least at which we can pro- 


_ eure tolerable board, except that some clubs may bring ita triflelower. Butit was 


not our purpose to write a dissertation on Board and Boarding Houses, although 
the theme is a fruitful one. We merely wished to present the following 
estimate. Assuming that the price of board per week averages $3.50, then 
the six hundred students in the various departments of College pay annually 
for their forty weeks’ sustenance in New Haven the very pretty sum of 
seventy-two thousand dollars, ($72,000.) This excludes all those extras in the 
shape of oyster suppers and lager bier, which would add one half to the bill for 
college eating and drinking. Truly hunger is a grievous thing. 

Here is one who seems to be in a very bad condition. He sends us some 
“Lines to a Young Lady who daily passes my Window,” and, in a note append- 
ed to the verses, states that “ his constitution has been broken down in fruitless 
endeavors to discover the fair object of his soul’s adoration. We give the first 
and last stanzas, fearing that the whole might be too much for our readers, 
The lines are very good, and the author deserves to find out the name of his 


lady-love. If any young lady is guilty of daily passing the window of any 
student we hereby demand her name. 


LINES 
Addressed to a Young Lady who daily passes my Window, 


In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the lone breast a blossoming tree, 
And the bright bird of Hope is singing 
Sweet songs of enchantment to me; 
For this morn, while the spring sun was smiling, 
Dissolving the cold bonds of the snow, 
A lily white hand waved, not beguiling, 
A ruby ray flitted below. 
* * * * 
Say beauty, (whose name, not whose grace is unknown,) 
When the little white moon is above, 
‘ And Venus in the night seems alone, 
Do you never wish for a love ? 
I'm sure the rib God took from old Adam 
Carried with it a little of heart ; 
Shall then the conventional “ Madame, 
Or etiquette, keep us apart? 
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The Selectmen of New Haven, previous to the recent election, decided that 


na 
. they would not qualify any students to vote who had come of age since the last 
t to election. They have made the discovery that a student has no right to be a 
five voter here, because he is not legally a resident of New Haven. We have heard 
her it suggested that the one hundred votes cast for Fremont by Old Yale was the 
s to eye-salve which enabled the Democratic Selectmen to see this new construetion 
5 to of the election law. We will not argue the point at this time, but simply say 
the that if a law is so loose that it can be construed in any way to suit the poli- 
ro- tics of the dominant party, it is high time that it_was mended. 
—_ The following parody is intended as a sort of appendix to the “ Art of Sleep- 
= ing Over,” in the present number : 
hen I. 
ally How do the students go into prayers ? 
1 of From the rooms where they dwell, at the sound of the bell, 
the Rushing and crushing, and brushing down stairs, 
i for Rubbing their eyes in ghastly surprise 

At being obliged thus early to rise, 
or Ripping the stiches, in manifold breeches, 
nd. And swearing and tearing, whene’er the cloth hitches, 
less In a flurry, in a worry, 
first They rush through the dark, 
re Helter skelter, hurry skurry, 
his For fear of a mark. 
any 


IL. 


Grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And thumping and plumping and bumping, 
Unshaven, unshorn, and very forlorn 

Is the way that students go in at morn. 


Til. 
And so never ending, but always attending, 
Sounds and motions forever and ever are blending, 
All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar, ‘ 
The students rush in at the old Chapel door. 


Perhaps we ought to say a word upon the “Condition of the Lit.” We have 
only thanks to extend to our readers for their generous patronage, and assure 
them that Maga was never in a more prosperous condition. Notwithstanding 
our expenses have been at least twenty five per cent. greater than those of form- 
er years, they have been fully met by our subscriptions. 

The remainder of the ‘*Table”—of course the most brilliant part—was 
crowded out, 


il, 


EDITORS’ GOODBYE. 


In our great cloister’s corridors we have walked another an- 
nual round. One after another its hitherto unknown gateways 
have risen in our path, we have peered curiously through them 
at what lay beyond, we have entered and heard their massive 
doors one after another close behind us. Atlength we (Seniors) 
stand before the last gate, opening, not into the quiet moss- 
grown court within, but into the dusty, bustling world without, 

We (Editors) too, have done our task, to us a pleasant task, 
with what success, in the elegant phrase of a female philoso- 
pher, “it is not for us tosay.” If, gentle reader, we have min- 
istered to your pleasure, for we have not aspired to instruct, if 
we have beguiled the toil-worn hour with innocent chitchat, 
and helped to brush away the cobwebs which the twin spiders 
of study and no-exercise ever spin across studious brains—then 
are we content, so content that though the scene is ended, and 
the curtain, classically speaking, has “rolled up,” we feel no 
temptation to imitate the naiveté of the Roman actor and cry, 
“vos plaudite.” 


What with Valedictory Orations, Class poems, Autographs, 
Lithographs and Steel-plates, “the air” at this season “is 


full of farewells to the” departing. We too add ours—To class- 
mates, to collegemates, to our editorial successors, to you, gen- 
tle reader, to all say we, sadly, yet cheerfully, that good old 
word, GOODBYE. 


HUNTINGTON, 
C. PERKINS, 
EORGE PRATT, 
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